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V. — State and Position of Western Australia, Src. By Captain 
F. C. Irwin. 8vo. 143 pp. London, 1835. 

We shall begin our analysis of this little work with giving its 
table of contents, nearly entire, that such of our readers as take 
a minute interest in the colony of Swan River may see the whole 
compass of the subjects embraced in it. We shall then select a 
few of its more important statements for our own purpose. 

Contents. — Chapter I. Introduction ; Sources of Information ; De- 
scription of the Country, Soil, Climate, Natural Productions, Pasturage, 
Seasons ; Reports of the Interior ; Fisheries ; Harbours ; Political and' 
CommercialAdvantages. II. The Aborigines: Food, Clothing,Huts, &c; 
Character; Natives of the Murray River; Recent Encounter; Mounted 
Police ; Tendency of Penal Settlements ; Native Claims ; a Treaty 
recommended; Appeal for Missionaries. III. Mis-statements in 
recent Publications; Causes of early Failures; Origin of many in- 
jurious Reports ; Want of Money ; High Prices of Provisions ; Want 
of Storehouses ; Remedies in Progress. IV. First Difficulties of the 
Colony surmounted; Freemantle; Perth; Guildford; Land and Water 
Communication ; Canal ; Principal Farms on the Swan River ; the 
Canning ; York District ; Murray River ; Port Leschenault ; Vasse's 
Inlet ; Port Augusta ; the Blackwood ; King George's Sound. V. 
General State of Society ; Indentured Servants ; Aborigines ; Native 
Institution; Sagacity of Two Natives; Intercourse among the Agri- 
culturists ; Female Society ; Settlers, &c. in the Towns ; Free Insti- 
tutions ; Trial by Jury. VI. Latest Accounts ; Agricultural Society's 
Report; Increase of Stock; Superior Breeds; Sheep Farming; 
Wool ; Wheat ; Kaffre-Corn; Oat-Hay ; Hops ; Fruits ; Vegetables ; 
Timber-Trees, &c. ; Bees ; Flour-Mills ; Brewing ; Revenue, &c. &c. 
VII. India ; Colonization Company formed at Calcutta ; Views of the 
Shareholders ; Loss of the Mercury ; Interest excited at Calcutta and 
Madras ; Rearing of Horses for the India Market ; Remount of British 
Cavalry at Madras, procured from Sydney ; Position of Swan River ; 
its Superior Advantages for that traffic. IX. Concluding Hints to 
Emigrants. 

Appendix. — No. I. Table of Variations of the Thermometer and 
Barometer, at Perth. II. Meteorological Journal of King George's 
Sound. III. Reports of Physicians. IV. Captain Preston's Report 
on the Harbours, &c. V. Swan River Mission. VI. Proposals for 
the Erection of a Church and Parsonage at Augusta, Western Aus- 
tralia. VII. Native Institution. VIII. Extraordinary Recovery of 
a Child by two Swan-River Natives. IX. Government Notice. X. 
Profits of Sheep Farming. 

The general physical character of Western Australia is well 
known. A coast belt of generally inferior land, but diversified 
with rich tracts near the principal rivers, is bounded on the East 
by a range of primitive mountains, rising to between three and 
four thousand feet above the level of the sea, and occasionally 
showing the bare granite. Beyond them the country again as- 
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sumes a generally level character, and the soil is superior to that 
of the coast-district, without, however, being anywhere in a very 
high degree productive. It is covered with excellent pasture, on 
which stock of all kinds, but especially sheep, are found to thrive 
well ; but its returns in grain are not great, being in general 
about twenty-six bushels to the English acre, though experiments 
on a small scale, and in favourable situations, have obtained 
nearly sixty-one bushels, without manure. The wheat yielded is 
of excellent quality : oats and barley are above an average : the 
grain crops, yielded to due cultivation, with very little manure, are 
heavy; and, in favourable situations, all description of garden crops 
yield abundantly. The light sandy districts near the coast, the 
view of which at first gave the settlers so much dissatisfaction, have 
in this respect most agreeably deceived them ; turnips and mangel- 
wurtzel have, in particular, yielded heavy crops on them. 

In general it has thus appeared that the country will yield good 
returns to skill and labour ; but gives little of its own accord. It 
is no where heavily timbered, nor does its native flora present 
any great variety of flowering shrubs. Wood for domestic pur- 
poses is, however, abundant; and nearly every description of fruit 
and ornamental tree that has been imported has thriven.* The 
thermometer averages in the lower districts from about 6ff to 106°; 
as the ground rises, it descends. The seasons are divided into wet 
and dry, the former commencing in March and terminating in 
November ; but without heavy rain except in August and Sep- 
tember. The height of the latter is in January, which is the 
principal harvest month, when drought is least inconvenient ; 
generally speaking, there are also heavy dews every night during 
this season. No serious loss has yet been occasioned to the 
colony in general by drought, though much feared by the early 
settlers. 

The most valuable native forest trees are mahogany and blue gum ; 
both of which grow to a large size, and furnish excellent timber 
for ship-building. The Success frigate, after being nearly wrecked 
on the coast, was entirely repaired with the former : and its quality 
was found so good on her return to England, that further samples 
were ordered home on trial. It was considered equal, if not 
superior, to African oak. The blue gum has been in like manner 
pronounced equal to teak. English oak has been planted in the 
colony, and found to thrive. 

In 1833 the live stock in the colony stood thus : — Horses, 84; 
mares, 78; cows, 307; working cattle, 96; bulls and steers, 97; 
sheep, 3545 ; goats, 492 ; pigs, 374. At the same time the culti- 

* Olive, pomegranate, apricot, plum, mango, lemon, orange, mulberry, apple, 
nectarine, pear, fig, peach, vine, almond, gooseberry, banana, melon, strawberry, &c. 
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vated land was thus divided : — Acres in wheat, 564 ; barley, 100 ; 
oats, 1 16; kaffre corn and maize, 29; potatoes, 15; other crops, 94; 
fallow, 118; vines, half an acre. The clip of wool was considered 
to be nearly 6000 lbs. of good quality. We wish that a state- 
ment of the number and distribution of the settlers had accom- 
panied these returns; this being almost the only minute detail which 
seems wanting to complete Captain Irwin's view of the settlement. 
Several townships have been established, of which the principal 
are Freemantle, Perth, and Guildford, on the line of the Swan 
River, and Augusta at the mouth of the Blackwood. The state 
of society in each is highly spoken of; and Freemantle, it is said, 
already contains several hotels, in which the table and other accom- 
modations are good — " the principal one being equal in appearance 
and comfort to a good English inn." Only one church, however, 
yet exists in the whole settlement, and there is but one clergyman 
of every denomination ; — a neglect, surely, in the constituted au- 
thorities. 

On the other hand, the settlement of Western Australia is dis- 
tinguished by a special institution for the benefit of the native 
tribes in contact with it, which reflects the highest honour on its 
founder, Sir James Stirling. Its object is to instruct them gra- 
dually, and without compulsion, in the arts of civilized life ; and 
its arrangements for this purpose seem so judicious that we extract 
them. A superintendent is located at Mount Eliza, near Perth, 
with a small salary, and an allotment of land for the purposes of 
the establishment. He is required to receive here such natives as 
choose to come to him, but to retain none against their will. All 
are at perfect liberty to come, go, and return at pleasure, merely 
conforming, while there, to the rules of the place. They are 
taught to till the ground, use common tools, build improved huts 
for themselves, use European fishing tackle, in a word, all those arts 
are communicated to them which appear suited to their capacity 
and social state. They are not provisioned, or in any other way 
suffered to be a burthen, but are required either to live on the fish 
they themselves catch, or on the produce of their sale, or of any 
other productive labour for which they can find a demand. If ill, 
they are taken care of, and if disorderly, may be peremptorily sent 
away. As yet this experiment appears to have been successful, 
and it is the intention of the Governor to multiply these establish- 
ments as occasion offers. They are most highly to be com- 
mended. 

The essential evil against which the colony seems still with 
difficulty to struggle, is a deficient supply of labour. To this 
are owing a yet imperfect cultivation of the soil, and a want of good 
practicable roads for bringing its produce to market. If the 
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natives could be brought, gradually and progressively, by such 
means as the above, in some degree to mitigate this evil, Swan 
River colony, as it now has the honour of first setting the example 
of such institutions, would also have* the direct reward which they 
seem calculated to obtain, and which, we think, may be traced in 
Captain Irwin's book, as already in some measure gained by them. 
A Mr. Hall is stated (p. 66) to be now engaged in establishing 
a fishery with the assistance of the natives, and has come to 
Freemantle in a boat exclusively manned and rowed by them. 



VI. — Indian Sketches, &c. By John T. Irving, Jun. London. 

Post 8vo. 

For several years past the government of the United States has 
been engaged in removing the Indian tribes resident within the 
States, to tracts of wild but fertile land situated beyond the verge 
of white population. Some of the tribes thus removed, however, 
when they came to hunt over the lands assigned them, have en- 
countered fierce opposition from the aboriginal tribes of the 
prairies, who claimed the country as their own, and denied the 
right of the United States to make the transfer. The migratory 
tribes were thus placed in a disastrous predicament : having sold 
their native lands to the United States, they had no place to which 
they might retreat ; while they could only maintain a footing in 
their new homes by incessant fighting. 

The government of the United States has earnestly sought to 
put an end to the conflicts thus engendered, by purchasing the 
contested lands, and effecting treaties of peace between the jarring 
tribes. In some instances, however, the aborigines have remained 
long unappeased. This especially was the case with a fierce and 
numerous tribe of Pawnees, inhabiting the banks of the Platte 
river, who were backed in their hostilities by their allies the Otoes, 
who, though less numerous, were even more daring than them- 
selves. These two tribes laid claim to all the land lying between 
the Platte and Kanzas rivers ; a region comprising several hundred 
square miles. It had long been their favourite hunting-ground, in 
which it was death for a strange hunter to intrude. This for- 
bidden tract, however, having been granted by the United States 
to the Delawares, the latter made it the scene of their hunting 
excursions ; and a bitter feud was the consequence. The tract in 
question became a debateable ground, in which war-parties were 
continually lurking. The Delawares were attacked, while hunt- 
ing, by the Pawnees, and many of their tribe were cut off. The 
Delawares, in revenge, surprised and burnt one of the Pawnee 



